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ON THE METHOD OF METAPHYSICS 


VERY metaphysical theory, whatever its type, gives primary 
importance to one pair of contrasted concepts. In fact we 
can define metaphysical thinking as that which follows the making 
of this distinction, and which attempts to make explicit the full 
meaning of these two concepts and their relation to each other. The 
discrimination is commonly expressed as that between the actual 
and the apparent, or between the existent and the seeming, or be- 
tween the real and the phenomenal. We shall employ another term 
which has some important advantages, and shall express the distine- 
tion as between the real and the given. We wish to know the nature 
of the real; but we do not get that knowledge easily and directly: 
we must begin with something short of it, and must approach it 
through an earlier acquaintance with something which is original 
datum. If we hope to reach a general comprehension of reality we 
must found it upon the character of the given. Data of some kind 
are necessary material for any significant theory. We accept this 
as true in every science; and metaphysics is not exempt from the 
same condition. Indeed a recognition of this fact is of primary im- 
portance for an understanding of the method which should be fol- 
lowed. 

From this underlying distinction it seems to follow quite clearly 
that any complete and acceptable doctrine should have two distinct 
parts, which we shall briefly characterize and then discuss more in 
detail. 

First of all the theory must offer some account of the given simply 
as such. This part of a metaphysics would be entirely free, in an 
ideally successful case, from anything hypothetical. Certain data 
must be possessed, and must be granted as a foundation, if any 
ontological structure is to be raised at all. A statement of this 
original material ought to be possible without the admixture of 
any speculative and dubious factors. The natural scientists have 
accustomed us to a requirement of this kind. An impartial state- 
ment of any facts which are to be explained is a proper introduction 
to the statement of some theory which undertakes to make these facts 
more intelligible. In the problem of color-vision, for instance, there 
is a collection of phenomena which can be stated quite independently 
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of any theory which may be held concerning the retinal process. 
If the data were not formulated in the first place, without any 
speculative interpretation being allowed to slip into the account, 
the difficulty of finding an adequate theory would of course be im- 
mensely increased. This same ideal should hold in metaphysics. 
However difficult it may be in practise, the first aim should be a 
strictly non-hypothetical expression of the data from which the rest 
of the doctrine must be developed. 

The second part of a valuable metaphysics must deal, on the 
contrary, chiefly with hypotheses. The datum is what it is, and we 
may suppose that its essential traits can be expressed. But our 
problem began by assuming it to be contrasted with something we 
name the real. A metaphysics could have no use for the conception 
of a reality which would not account at least for the main charac- 
teristics of the phenomenal fact; but various realities may be con- 
ceivable, each of which would be sufficient to account for these, and 
this range of possible alternatives must be examined. If some of the 
suppositions which we find ourselves inclined to make, or which 
have been urged in historical doctrines, are seriously self-contra- 
dictory, then of course that must be made plain: the incoherent must 
be simply excluded. If a theory, otherwise coherent, is incompatible 
with some part of the given, then that incompatibility must be 
observed and the theory must also be excluded. Should only one 
hypothesis as to the character of the real be able to survive these tests, 
then the demonstration of that fact would bring our ontology to a 
happy ending in a last chapter; and a last chapter would be a happy 
ending in itself. But if, as we shall consider probable, several diverse 
‘Suppositions should remain tenable, then the most we can ask from 
a metaphysics is a clear statement of main alternative theories, and 
a recognition of any non-logical characteristics which may fairly 
make one theory preferable to another. 

The data which should be formulated and described in the first 
part of an ideal theory are of course not to be identified merely 
with those experiences which especially arouse us to the problem 
of metaphysics. Striking experiences of change, deceived expecta- 
tion, the disappearance of something from our world, the discovery 
of conflicting beliefs about the general character of the world, all 
these challenge us and make necessary the distinction between the 
apparent and the actual, the given and the real. In a sense one 
might say that these are the special data for the metaphysical 
theory to which they impel us. But its original material must in- 
clude all that constitutes our experience. And this is not unavail- 
able nor remote. There is no great difficulty in becoming aware 
of our datum, however difficult its adequate and pure description 
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may be. The simplest appreciation of it comes when one gives up 
all formulating of anything in words: a certain ‘‘this’’ remains, 
something which is at least concrete and multifarious. But of course 
our formulating is a fact too, as it occurs, and one which must have 
its own place in an account of the given. We must allow, or assert, 
that some actual interpreting of the data is itself a part of the data. 
But we can hardly deny that the possibility of reaching a metaphys- 
ical conclusion depends on our having something to interpret. With- 
out a determinate material, which could be expressed as empirical 
fact, the terms phenomenal and real would be equally meaningless. 
And to say what this material is, without prejudice to any hypo- 
thesis of a more inclusive and trans-empirical reality, is the first 
problem of metaphysics. 

If a description of the given is to be accomplished at all it must 
be obtained by some process of discrimination and analysis. Any 
account which purports to be descriptive of something concrete and 
individual presupposes that abstractions are made and a dissection 
performed. The possibility of this analysis, this discrimination of 
factors or traits, is difficult to deny in respect to anything which 
is in any way describable. Even a Bergsonian reality, which is 
asserted to be not portrayable as a complex, can still be significantly 
described by such various adjectives as continuous, active, tense, 
and so on. And other theories which undertake to deny that com- 
plexity can be accurately predicated of the real, allow nevertheless 
that the phenomenal world permits discrimination and has at least 
‘‘main aspects’’ which accurate thinking must recognize. 

Any understanding which proceeds by distinguishing and by 
abstracting must aim at some set of ‘‘primitive ideas’’ in which the 
analysis could terminate. If the analysis is expressed, some set of 
ultimate terms must be assumed, individually undefined but mak- 
ing others definable. So the most non-hypothetical account of the 
data of metaphysics must require some collection of concepts which 
are supposed simple, and which are obtained by a process of abstrac- 
tion performed on the data themselves. We are inclined to believe 
that there must be some one particular analysis which is the single 
and only right means to an adequate comprehension of whatever is 
being analyzed. But there seems little to support this supposition. 
We ought not to take for granted, nor even to expect, that a meta- 
physics should contain only a single description of the given, and 
that it should be able to exclude every other description as faulty. 
A plurality of allowable descriptive formulations is the more reason- 
able expectation. That several analyses of a given material may 
be equally valid and practicable is strikingly illustrated in the field 
of symbolic logic. Alternative sets of primitive ideas may be em- 
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ployed with equal success, and an idea which is adopted as undefined 
and ultimate in one formulation may as properly be treated as 
complex and analyzable in another. The simplicity of a concept 
is not an intrinsic character which can be read by inspection, but 
it is something which the logician postulates after experiment with 
various tentative primitives. And in metaphysies we surely ought 
to take seriously the suggestion that the data which form our material 
may be analyzable with equal validity into more than one set of 
ultimate terms, and may be describable in more than one fashion 
with equal truth. 

One expression of the given, one first broad formulation of it, 
would probably pass as acceptable to most common-sense people of 
our time. We think there is nothing hypothetical in saying at least 
that the given is an experienceable world of nature which includes 
our human society. But we must examine how much of this view 
can be retained in a statement which undertakes carefully to exclude 
all hypothesis; or rather, how far this must be re-phrased and 
translated, if its meaning is to be put into a strictly positivistic 
expression. Two types of answer may be mentioned, characteristic 
of divergent theories of psychology and appearing also in meta- 
physical doctrines which have contemporary interest. 

The first answer would be: the given is experience, and experience 
is known without hypothesis or interpretation when it is analyzed in- 
to an order of simple qualities. All that common-sense finds as fact is 
held by this psychology to be accurately describable in this fashion, 
even of course one’s own process of observing and analyzing. This 
kind of psychological analysis is evidently employed in Russell’s 
theory of the physical world, with its doctrine of ‘‘particulars’’ and 
of the humorously named ‘‘ official biographies.’’ His elaborate hypo- 
thesis of perspectives and ordered classes of private spaces is thus 
actually based on it. But, once this qualitative analysis of expe- 
rience has been admitted as valid of sense-perceptions, the other data, 
which he adopts in addition to the particulars, become also subject 
to the same possible treatment. The experience of being acquainted 
with a universal, for instance, is part of an actual biography too 
and is describable in the terms of this psychology. 

The second type of answer is that which appears in the behaviorist 
psychology, rejecting the qualitative analysis of the given and mak- 
ing its own description in the terms of biological science. The 
philosophical theory represented by Dewey’s Reconstruction in Phi- 
losophy stands on this ground also. In the reconstructed description 
of ‘‘experience,’’ we are told, ‘‘the interaction of organism and 
environment ... is the primary fact ....’’ That the datum is 
of this biological sort is not merely one hypothesis among others, 
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nor a hypothesis adopted simply because it is verified in use. For 
the nature of verification itself is explained, in this philosophy, in 
terms of the adaptive responses of organisms. This biological form- 
ulation is not offered as a useful speculative interpretation of some 
data which could be properly described without recourse to any 
such speculation; it is presented as a merely descriptive expression 
of the data themselves. 

If there is any force in the suggestion that several non-hypothet- 
ical accounts of the given may be possible, the disparate character 
of these two types of description should not be taken as proving 
that at least one of them is wrong. But some quite different set 
of primitive ideas may be more successful. An account of the given 
which would put the term self among the undefined ultimates is 
surely a competitor with the others. The whole problem is still 
open, and although uncertainty as to the allowable formulations 
of the data upon which a metaphysics must rest is undesirable 
enough, at any rate there is nothing to be gained at present by 
merely assuming that only one formulation is allowable. 

We have been taking for granted that the given is something 
within which various abstractions can be made, and which permits 
of such analysis as this implies. Without this character the pos- 
sibility of analytic comprehension and of description would of course 
be lacking. And when we ask that our metaphysics should contain a 
purely descriptive part, we make an a priori determination of the 
given to this extent. 

But it is not subject to any such elaborate predetermination as 
is the phenomenal world in a Kantian theory. All Kant’s argument 
proceeds as the analysis of a certain concept of experience; and this 
concept is simply postulated. If we postulate the occurrence of a 
certain type of knowing-of-objects, if we make this our fundamental 
fact and datum, or in other words if we assume that the datum is to 
be described as a knowing of a specified kind, then indeed we can ob- 
tain some a priori characteristics of objects knowable in this way. 
The summary description of the experience can be expanded into 
a series of analytic judgments which merely make explicit the pecul- 
iarities of this postulated knowing; and from these judgments we can 
deduce some of the characteristics which must be possessed by 
anything which ean be known in this particular fashion. But such 
assertions as that all experienceable objects must be temporal and 
spatial, and must consist of something which endures through all 
change, are in this case merely drawn out of the postulated character 
of the process concerned, and are analytic judgments. There is no 
way whatever of compelling any one to agree that the given is 
actually an object-knowing of this specified type. One can express 
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what one finds the given to be, and if it is finally formulated as a 
something-known-in-a-specified-way, then the concept of this type 
of experience can be analytically expressed. But the occurrence 
of this particular kind of experience is entirely a question of fact. 

If we assume that a purely descriptive account of the given is 
possible, we still have to consider how wide a range of significance 
could be claimed for the primitive ideas required in it. They would 
have one meaning as abstractions from the given fact itself. Is it 
possible that they would have also a much larger application? Could 
they be used to give us some knowledge of a trans-empirical reality, 
perhaps of one from which the given would be logically derivable? 

It is fairly clear that we could not attribute any such importance 
to these ideas. Suppose that an analysis of the merely given had 
been completed, and that a collection of terms had been reached 
which were adopted for that description as undefined and simple. 
In some other description they might conceivably be considered as 
complex and analyzable; but so long as we stick to any single 
description we could not treat any one of them as a possible source 
of others. It is not possible that any final term in a systematic 
formulation of the given could be taken as the concept of a meta- 
physical entity from which the conerete given would follow as a 
logical implication. The complex concept of the phenomenal fact 
ean not be deduced from any item which a purely descriptive ex- 
pression of the phenomenal may require: the analysis of the given 
can not disclose any logical source of it. Within experience we 
can not find any origin of experience. No concept obtained in the 
abstraction-process could be known to have any applicability except 
within the given itself. And, if our metaphysics is to contain any- 
thing more than a purely descriptive expression of the phenomenal, 
that additional content must be essentially hypothetical and specu- 
lative. 

There is no obligation which would compel a person to carry his 
theory of the given beyond a simply positivistie description such as 
we have been supposing. And there is no obligation to attempt even a 
description. Abstractions are required by any one who wishes to 
know abstractly ; but without that purpose they are not required at 
all. It might be objected, in behaviorist terms, that abstractions 
are required constantly by any organism which is to survive, since 
selective responses are a condition of its keeping alive. But we need 
not commit ourselves to this biological description. And we may be 
sure that the non-occurrence of a conceptual understanding would 
not annihilate the given. The mystics have a right to imagine this 
absence of abstract comprehension, and to produce it so far as they 
ean. If the resulting experience is enlightening, however, the en- 
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lightenment must apparently remain incommunicable: what can not 
be conceived can hardly be described. 

But the mystic state may be assumed a very rare accomplishment ; 
actually we do dissect our world, and do use abstractions in compre- 
hending it. Actually, also, we would not be satisfied with a philos- 
ophy which consisted in a mere description of phenomena. As meta- 
physics begins in the conviction that the given is to be distinguished 
from the real, so we are led to make a hypothetical extension of the 
given, and to suppose a more inclusive fact. All metaphysical think- 
ing postulates this; and even the positivists and empiricists have in 
fact allowed their accounts of the world to contain a very consider- 
able hypothetical element. 

A metaphysical theory, then, ought to have a second part which 
is frankly and explicitly speculative in character. We can conceive 
of various trans-empirical reals; and we can see that there are 
degrees of compatibility between these several suppositions and the 
phenomena from which we must start. The problem is to determine, 
so far as we can, what types of reality would be consistent with the 
given as we find it to be, what various kinds of being might have 
this actual seeming. So long as we avoid self-contradiction in our 
assumptions we may surely use the greatest freedom in tentative 
and experimental suppositions, and may assume a reality of any 
imaginable extent or variety. There would be more fault in re- 
stricting hypotheses to traditional forms than in encouraging the 
most unchecked speculation. Men have probably suffered more from 
too limited a conception of possibilities than from too eredulous an 
acceptance of mere speculations. 

In the problem of a pure description we were led to suppose 
that more than one may be practicable; and in the problem of the 
hypothetical interpretation we find a somewhat similar situation. 
We take for granted that there is some unique and all-inclusive 
reality ; but we should be slow to assume that the given is sufficient 
to carry us very far in determining its character. Certainly for 
the present, and while a satisfactory statement of the data is still 
in question, we are very far from any narrowly specified concept of 
a reality which alone is compatible with them. 

There are, broadly, two main divergent developments which a 
speculative metaphysical theory may take. In a theory of one type, 
of which James’s radical empiricism may serve as an instance, the 
real is supposed to be immensely more inclusive than the given, yet 
is supposed to be simply more of the same sort. The distinction is 
between a part and the whole, rather than between one kind of 
being and an essentially different kind. The other type of theory 
may be illustrated by Berkeley’s doctrine of ideas and spirits: 
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there is supposed to be a reality which exceeds the given, not merely 
by including more of the same variety, but also and especially by 
including entities of a radically different kind. A theory of this 
second type is under obvious difficulties in drawing up a description 
of the real or reals which it assumes. The only significant terms 
at its disposal are those which are abstractions from the given; for 
the only source of the meaning of our words is in our conerete 
experience, and their only assured applicability is to it. But concepts 
can be constructed which are not descriptive of anything given, and 
they can be supposed to have some kind of trans-empirical signif- 
icance. 

If this is indeed the situation in metaphysical theory, the pre- 
sumption would apparently be that some very different hypotheses 
are equally in agreement with all the facts we have. The business 
of our theory is probably to discover the allowable range of sup- 
positions rather than to prove a certain one finally true. In each 
of the sciences we have found that in general the known facts in 
some problem limit the number of possible explanations, but do not 
establish any single one. There is no evident reason which would 
lead us to suppose that metaphysics is in a different case. The 
best obtainable result may be a set of mutally exclusive but equally 
tenable theories. Take the hypothesis, for instance, that every 
event is a required part in the fulfillment of some all-inclusive 
design. No actual occurrences can refute this, for any collection 
of events is conformable to some purpose or other: a teleological 
interpretation is always possible for anything that happens. But 
we find also that the contrary hypothesis is at least as tenable, 
and that many events may be supposed to have no purposive charac- 
ter. 

The history of philosophy consists partly in a series of demon- 
strations that earlier supposed demonstrations were inconclusive. 
But a doctrine which fails to be established may retain some value as 
a speculative possibility. We hope, of course, that our data will 
lead us to a fairly specific knowledge of the nature of reality: but 
we may admit that a group of very diverse hypotheses about it 
is more probably accomplishable. One may recall the answer which 
Berkeley received to his appeals for the payment of Parliament’s 
subsidy for his colony. Walpole replied that, speaking as minister, 
he could assure him the grant would be paid in due time; but speak- 
ing as a friend he advised him not to count on it. 

The material which we try to understand has its own definite 
character, and any ontological suppositions must be adapted ‘‘to save 
the appearances.’’ The phenomena are the first essential determi- 
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nant of any hypothesis about the real. But it may be useful to notice 
more carefully the relation which exists between the two. 

The ideal of any doctrine about reality would be a deductive 
system, from which verifiable conclusions could be drawn concerning 
phenomena. Verifigation is not wholly an affair of the future. 
Present phenomena are a present criterion. If we can say what is 
given we can also prescribe some of the deductions which a satis- 
factory system must allow. These inferences are in fact simply 
begged and postulated, in advance of any knowledge as to how we 
may be able to obtain them. We must assume some real which ean 
account for the occurrence of exactly this given. We try to find 
some way of deriving what we already accept as fact. 

This method of reaching a set of principles is commonly dis- 
eredited. When we discover that a person with whom we are arguing 
has already settled on his conclusion, and is merely making a de- 
termined hunt for premises which will justify him in holding it, we 
are inclined to be scornful of his procedure. We do not easily admit 
that we ourselves are given to rationalizing our convictions in this 
way; and we condemn the process even when we believe, in some 
particular case, that a man practically could not avoid the prejudice 
which he displays. We are apt to think that our metaphysics ought 
to be free from any trace of such rationalizing. But, in a very 
genuine sense, no theory of reality can be free from it. The essential 
undertaking is to discover principles from which would follow 
facts of the type we find. To understand the world more geometrico 
must still be the ideal of philosophy. But the modern theory of 
mathematics has shown more clearly what a geometry is; and another 
suggestion for metaphysics may be derived from this work. 

Not until recent years has there been an adequate formulation 
of the primitive ideas and the postulates which underlie the old 
Euclidean geometry. We know now that the postulates of this 
geometry are not accepted because they are certain in themselves. If 
they are considered to have a superiority over certain other alter- 
natives it lies in this, that they permit the deduction of some theorems 
which are believed to be more useful than those which would follow 
from the other postulates. The theory of relativity, however, now 
seems to have shown that the Euclidean theorems are inapplicable 
to some physical measurements, and that one of the non-Euclidean 
geometries is always applicable. If so, the postulates which go with 
this non-Euclidean geometry will be adopted without dispute, or 
at least without successful objection. In themselves Riemann’s 
postulates are not more true nor less true than Euclid’s; the truth 
value we attach to them is dependent on the practical acceptability 
of the theorems they generate. 
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A similar situation exists in metaphysics. If we could get a 
completed doctrine into systematic form we would place as the 
postulates of the system a set of propositions which had been reached 
by a process of experimentation and selection. They would not be 
given their place in the system because they were intrinsically true 
and obviously certain, but simply because they would furnish an 
adequate basis for the inference of some propositions which are 
simply taken for granted when the theory-making begins. We can 
not hope to find any ontological principles which are absolutely self- 
evident, which can be recognized at sight, and whose inherent cer- 
tainty would guarantee the certainty of their implications. Any 
set of assertions about reality would be sufficiently and wholly 
justified if they permitted the inference of empirical facts which 
we already hold, and led to no inferences which are contrary to 
such facts. An illustration may be drawn even from Bergson’s 
theory. Suppose we could properly assume that a simple description 
of the data already includes these facts: that instinct and intelligence 
are two different forms of knowing; that they have reached their 
highest development in insects and in men, respectively; that there 
is a constant origination of new forms of life; and that this spatial 
world is predominantly but not wholly mechanical. Then the as- 
sumption of a vital force such as Bergson describes (of the order of 
consciousness, active, tense, able to relax its tension, efc.) would be 
plausible just in proportion as it could be seen to involve the oceur- 
rence of this kind of a world. One may object that those alleged 
facts are not merely descriptive of the given, and that they already 
contain a hypothetical interpretation of the actual data. But in 
Bergson’s argument, one may fairly say, they have the role of data; 
and the only question with which we are here concerned is the kind 
of justification which a proposed account of reality could have. If 
the data can be accurately formulated then that formulation will 
evidently be the touchstone of any ontological doctrine which may 
be proposed. 

It would be logically possible, as we said, to give up the meta- 
physical problem altogether, and not to contrast the given with any- 
thing. But if the distinction between it and a reality is maintained, 
then the only account which we can produce of that reality must be 
hypothetical. A positive description of the given can not lead us 
to anything except abstractions made upon it. Analysis can not dis- 
cover any factor in it which somehow again contains the original, 
and from which it might then be logically deduced. Any theory, 
also, of the type which holds that the phenomenal world has its 
source in a mind of a certain sort and is constituted by forms 
employed by various faculties of this mind, is evidently hypo- 
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thetical. Like any other hypothesis it must first be tested for internal 
coherence: if we deny temporality and causality to this mind we 
must consider whether it can be supposed to operate in any way; 
and if we assert that no other objects except sensible objects can be 
either given or validly conceived, we must consider whether we 
can know anything at all about a non-sensible mind. But supposing 
that no incoherence has been found in this hypothesis, it must seek 
its confirmation like any other candidate, by allowing deductions 
which we already accept and which are part of a description of the 
given. 

The situation which we thus find in metaphysical theory is similar 
to that which has recently been developed in logic. The validity 
of the classical fundamental certainties, 7.e., those propositions whose 
denial implies their affirmation, is actually undisputed; but logicaily 
it is conditional and requires the assumption of a particular set of 
postulates for our logic. Other postulates could be adopted which 
would not require the truth-value to be assigned to such proposi- 
tions; and these other postulates could be used without violation 
of consistency as they would define it. The postulates of our actual 
logic are accepted because they validate inferences which we con- 
sider good, and not because they themselves are separately and in- 
dividually indubitable. We have to work backward to discover the 
principles which we are actually implying. And the formulation 
of an adequate set of primitive ideas and postulates for our logie, 
although now it has probably been accomplished, is not even yet a 
matter of agreement among the symbolic logicians. 

In our metaphysics, then, if we can obtain a description of 
our data it will serve to limit the number of hypotheses which 
ean be held concerning the nature of reality; and the deducibility 
of the chief characteristics of such data must be the main test 
by which any proposed ontological doctrine should be judged. If, 
as we have supposed, it should prove possible to make more than one 
valid description of the given, we may believe the number of tenable 
hypotheses would be thereby still further reduced; but until we are 
more certain about our descriptions we can hardly take for granted 
that the specification of reality can be carried very far even in this 
fashion. We are not sure how to express the given; and we are quite 
sure, when we stop to consider, that our understanding of the world 
is partly an interpretation and a supposition. We realize oceasion- 
ally that our active beliefs are held in the face of other possible 
assumptions which have quite as good a logical standing. It would 
be proper, then, for a systematic metaphysics to give some recognition 
to the non-logical features by which some hypotheses acquire a 
weighted value for us. Two of these may be mentioned. Some 
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speculations we discard as wild and extravagant, though we can by 
no means show that they are inherently impossible. We take Occam’s 
razor as our best implement: not to destroy all hypotheses, but to 
insure a comely simplicity among the survivors. At bottom the 
motive for this is esthetic. Whatever alternative theories may be 
allowed as logically tenable, we admit a differential value of this 
kind among them. Furthermore, of two suppositions which are, 
so far as we see, in equal agreement with the data, one may be 
actually dispiriting and the other may be effectively stimulating. 
Hypotheses have what may be called a moral aspect as well as an 
esthetic. Great individual differences must be recognized in the 
valuations which men make on this score: the whole topic leads off 
into psychological problems. But one is justified in holding that a 
metaphysical theory may properly take notice of all the main features 
which make one ontological hypothesis more acceptable than another. 


Cuarues H. Tou. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 





CRITICAL REALISM 


{7 HEN The New Realism was published, nine years ago, some 
observers professed much surprise at the spectacle of phi- 
losophers laboring side by side in a common cause, without any 
discernible tendency on the part of any one of them to turn upon 
and rend his neighbor. Since then, however, the achievement has 
been duplicated in the volume entitled Creative Intelligence; so 
that the philosophical public is in process of becoming habituated 
to the phenomenon. Whether these joint undertakings are evi- 
dence, as some seem to suppose, that philosophy is at last to enter 
upon an era of truly objective and rigidly impersonal inquiry, 
after the manner of the sciences, or merely that philosophers pos- 
sess a hitherto unsuspected capacity for ecodperation, is still a ques- 
tion upon which it is useless to look for agreement. The latest 
volume of this kind is the recent Essays In Critical Realism,! the 
purpose of which is to expound and defend the realistic faith 
which the contributors to the volume hold as a common possession. 
As compared with the earlier books, this work offers a compara- 
tively simple programme or plan of campaign, in that it is centered 
almost exclusively upon the nature of knowing. Five of the seven 
essays are devoted to this topic. As is stated in the preface, the 
authors have ‘‘found it entirely possible to isolate the problem of 
1 Essays in Critical Realism: A Coéperative Study of the Problem of Knowl- 
edge. Durant Drake, ArTHUR O, LOVEJOY, JAMES BISSETT PRATT, ARTHUR K, 


Rogers, George SANTAYANA, Roy Woop SELLARS, C. A. Strone. Maemillan & Co, 
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knowledge,’’ so that it is with reference to this problem, as con- 
trasted with ontological problems, that the collaborators find them- 
selves in essential agreement. In the two remaining essays the 
emphasis falls on the side of criticism rather than construction. 
The essay by Lovejoy is, in the main, a criticism of Dewey’s prag- 
matism; and the essay by Rogers is a critical review of various 
theories regarding the nature of truth and error. While these 
essays contain much that is of interest and importance, they will 
be omitted from present consideration, since it is my purpose to 
discuss more specifically the doctrine to which the authors have 
applied the name of Critical Realism. 

As was to be expected, the authors are at considerable pains to 
differentiate their position from other forms of realism. This is 
done by emphasizing the distinguishing feature of their doctrine 
of knowledge. Naive realism, so it is pointed out, made the mis- 
take of supposing that physical objects could be intuited directly, 
and so found itself unable to deal with certain difficulties, partic- 
ularly those arising from the relativity of sense-pereception. Copy-s 
ism escapes from this difficulty, to be sure, but it is obliged to 
get over to outer existence by a process of inference, which can 
be done only by a tour de force. Neo-realism is an attempt to re- 
habilitate the faith of naive realism in the identity of experience 
and object, but it is obliged to construct its world out of conceptual 
entities or essences, which gives rise to various difficulties, espe- 
cially with reference to the problem of truth and error. Each of 
these standpoints contains something of value, which it is possible 
to conserve through a reinterpretation of knowledge along the lines 
laid down by Critical Realism. Naive realism and neo-realism are 
correct in insisting that physical objects are known directly and 
not through a process of inference. Copyism is correct in holding 
that experience and object are numerically distinet and not identi- 
eal. The reconciliation and justification of these claims are the 
fruits of the new conception of knowledge which constitutes the 
distinetive trait of Critical Realism. 

Stated briefly, the doctrine advanced by Critical Realism is 
about as follows: Knowledge takes placeg by means of a datum 
or ‘‘given.’’ This datum, which is denoted variously as ‘‘quality- 
complex,’’ ‘‘character-complex,’’ and ‘‘essence,’’ is not an exist- 
ence, but something more in the nature of a meaning or what 
Bradley ealls a ‘‘floating adjective.’’ ‘‘By the essence of a percept 
I mean its what divorced from its that—its entire conerete nature, 
including its sensible characters, but not its existence’’ (p. 223). 
This doctrine of ‘‘essences’’ is the central feature of Critical Real- 
ism. It is by means of this doctrine that the position undertakes 
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to avoid the errors of its predecessors. Since the essence is not 
an existence, it can not be identified with outer reality, after the 
manner of neo-realism, though it ean be affirmed of outer reality. 
Moreover, this affirmation is direct, which means that the reality 
of which the essence is affirmed becomes the object of knowledge, 
as against the assertion of copyism that the immediate object of 
knowledge is a mental state. To put it differently the essence is 
a means but not an object of knowledge (ef. pp. 97, 189, 226). 
It makes natural and easy the transition to an outer reality, which 
is so difficult for copyism; and it maintains the distinction be- 
tween content and object of knowledge which is denied by naive 
realism and neo-realism. 

If I interpret the doctrine correctly, this is the solution proposed 
by Critical Realism. It is a solution accepted by all the members 
of the group, but is elaborated particularly by Strong, who com- 
ments feelingly on the great significance of essences: ‘‘As I have 
elsewhere explained, I owe this precious conception to Mr. Santa- 
yana. I had long been convinced that cognition requires three 
categories for its adequate interpretation; the intermediate one— 
between subject and objects—corresponding to the Kantian ‘phenom- 
enon’ or ‘appearance.’ At one time I used to designate this 
eategory as content, since it agrees with the current conception 
of a content of consciousness; but in my efforts to conceive it 
clearly, I was continually falling off either into the category of 
object or into that of ‘psychic state.’ What was my relief when at 
last I heard Mr. Santayana explain his conception of ‘essence,’ and 
it dawned upon me that here was the absolutely correct descrip- 
tion of the looked-for ecategory’’ (p. 224, note). 

At first sight the theory presents an appearance of engaging 
simplicity. It starts with the tri-partite division of mental exist- 
ences, external existences and essences; and asserts that the essences 
are the meanings or contents through which the external existences 
become known. As long as we are careful to insist upon the status 
of the essences as floating or wandering adjectives, they are in- 
capable of usurping the place of existences and offering themselves 
as the objects of thought. These floating adjectives seek an an- 
chorage, which is provided by the act of affirming the external ex- 
istences to which they pertain or the nature of which they reveal. 
This act of affirmation is much more fundamental and direct than 
any process of inference. ‘‘The sense of the outer existence of 
these essences is indistinguishably fused with their appearance’’ 
(p. 20). ‘‘We do not infer a realm of existence co-real with our- 
selves but, instead, affirm it through the very pressure and sugges- 
tion of our experience’’ (p. 195). That is, essences lead on ‘‘irre- 
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sistibly’’ and ‘‘instinetively,’’ to the world of existents; and so we 
escape both the Seylla of copyism and the Charybdis of hyposta- 
tized meanings. 

It soon appears, however, that this doctrine of essences needs 
to be handled with care. On this point, it is intimated, there is, 
unfortunately, no complete agreement among the Critical Realists 
themselves. This issue is indeed ‘‘the one question in our in- 
quiry upon which we have not been able fully to agree.’’ The 
statement of the disagreement is relegated to a pair of footnotes 
(pp. 4+ and 20), apparently with the commendable purpose of 
keeping family squabbles as much as possible out of the public eye. 
The disagreement, it seems, turns on the question of what consti- 
tutes a datum or essence. Three of the seven hold that the datum 
or essence is in every ease the character of the mental existent; 
while the remaining four take the position that the essence may 
be, so to speak, composite in nature. According to the latter view, 
the essence may result in part frem the nature of the mental 
state and in part from the function of the mental state or the 
use to which it is put. The statement of the difference is brief 
to the point of obscurity; but as I interpret it, the point is some- 
thing like this: If I see a cushion as blue, the blue is an essence 
or datum. The mental state of the moment may include the 
quality ‘blue,’ which is referred to the physical object. The dis- 
senting three hold that it must be so ineluded, since this is the 
only way in which essences ean be obtained. But in the opinion 
of the second group, the datum, while it may be, need not be, a 
character of the mental state. The latter need not include the 
quality blue at all, ‘‘as, e.g., if I see the cushion in a faint light, 
when it is nearly black, or through tinted glasses, and yet perceive 
it as a blue cushion. So it is clear that the characters that make 
up the datum depend more upon the associations than upon the 
actual characters of the mental state’’ (p. 30). The actual datum 
may be constituted in part by the function performed by the mental 
state. On page 29, at the end of an illustration intended to show 
that the characters of the mental state may be very different from 
the datum or essence, it is said that ‘‘when a complex mental 
state of the sort just indicated exists, together with the readiness 
of the organism to act in a certain way, then we say, and feel, 
that a certain datum has been ‘given’ or has ‘appeared.’ This 
is all there is to ‘givenness’.”’ 

Perhaps we can rest content with the earnest assurance that 
the disagreement is not a serious matter. But, even so, a considera- 
tion of the disagreement furnishes an opportunity to gain a further 
insight into the meaning of Critical Realism. If we take the view 
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that the essence expresses the character of the mental existent, we 
come somewhat closer to the position of copyism. If my mental 
state must ‘‘consist’’ in part of the quality ‘‘blue’’ (whatever 
that may mean), it follows that sensible qualities are ‘‘subjective 
substitutes for the corresponding parts of the physical world’’ 
(p. 191), and that ‘‘the content in terms of which we think the 
object must have the property of reproducing the character of the 
object in some measure”’ (p. 198, italics mine). This is certainly 
the language of ecopyism. On the other hand, if we take eases in 
which, according to the second view, the essence is the joint prod- 
uct of mental states and their funetion, there is no justification 
for such language at all. The essence is not a subjective substi- 
tute and there is no process of reproduction. In appearance at 
least we are now much closer to the standpoint of common sense. 
Since in such eases ‘‘the datum as a whole (the total character 
given) is not the character of any existent’’ (p. 21, note), atten- 
tion is naturally directed away from the conventional notion of 
reproduction and towards a consideration of function. 

Whether the disagreement just mentioned has any serious conse- 
quences for their position is a question which we ean afford to let 
the Critical Realists settle among themselves. My purpose is 
simply to point out the shift of emphasis towards function which 
the disagreement brings to light; a shift that a pragmatically 
minded reader is not likely to overlook. He will not fail to notice 
that if ‘‘the datum as a whole is not the character of any existent,”’ 
but is determined, in some measure, by the behavior of the organ- 
ism, the import of this doctrine can easily be translated into his 
own familiar language of stimulus and response. The ‘‘datum as 
a whole,’’ he finds, varies with the response; and there is little 
oceasion to bother with the metaphysical ‘‘external object’’ of 
Critical Realism at all. ‘‘Data are directly dependent on the 
individual organism, not on the external object, varying in their 
character with the constitution of the sense organs and the way 
in which these are affected, and only secondarily and indirectly 
with the external thing’’ (p. 225). Moreover, these data are 
symbols or signs which make it possible to ‘‘rehearse and anticipate 
the movement of things’’ (cf..pp. 170-173). In other words, the 
data of Critical Realism can easily be induced to take the place 
accorded to objects in pragmatie philosophy. Datum and body 
vary concomitantly, and the process of experience becomes a proc- 
ess in which we ‘‘adjust our bodies and our beliefs’’ to our environ- 
ment (p. 30), which seems to mean that experience is a constant 
quest for a more adequate stimulus. We test the adequacy of our 
data by observing how they work. If they stand up under the 
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test, they become symbols of other experiences, which is to say that 
they are not the objects but the means of knowing. It is all a 
question of further experiences. If a sense-observation requires 
confirmation, we appeal to the other senses, or to the observations 
of other persons, or to the congruity of the given observation with 
the whole body of our past experiences (cf. p. 106). To the adher- 
ent of pragmatic doctrine such extensive agreement is naturally 
a souree of considerable gratification. 

To the Critical Realist, however, this agreement is of minor 
significanee, since his chief concern is for the ‘‘external object.’’ 
To him the datum is not merely a symbol of other experiences, but 
is a warrant for the belief in an outet existence. Just how the 
datum functions in this connection is not altogether clear. It is 
stated that we pass to outer existence, as it were, ‘‘instinctively,’’ 
since ‘‘the sense of the outer existence of these essences is indis- 
tinguishably fused with their appearance.’’ ‘‘Thinghood and per- 
ception go together’’ (p. 197). Passages like these suggest that 
the reference to outer existence is somehow part and parcel of the 
datum. But we are also told that ‘‘when the datum is said to 
exist, something is added to it whieh it does not and can not con- 
tain—the finding of it, the assault, the strain, the emphasis, the 
prolongation of our life before and after it towards the not-given. 
These concomitant contributions of the psyche weight that datum, 
light it up, and make it seem at once substantial and incidental. 
Its imputed existence is a dignity borrowed from the momentum 
of the living mind, which spies out and takes alarm at that datum 
(or rather at the natural process that ealls it forth), supposing 
that there is something substantial there, and something dangerous 
that will count and work in the world. But essences (as Berkeley 
said of his ‘ideas’) are inert’’ (pp. 179, 180). 

Contrasting statements of this sort suggest the uncomfortable 
suspicion that the harmony among the Critical Realists is attribu- 
table to company manners, rather than to inward disposition of 
mind. Unless the language is misleading, we have here another 
cleavage, besides the one already discussed. On the one hand we 
are assured that Critical Realism ‘‘looks upon the total content as 
empirical, and is sceptical of the Kantian theory of the constitu- 
tive understanding’’ (p. 211). On the other hand we are met 
with the assertion that existence is a ‘‘econeomitant contribution”’ 
with which the psyche weights the datum. Whether these state- 
ments admit of reconciliation, we need not pause to inquire. 
Whether apparent or real, this disagreement likewise may be used 
to clarify issues. Just what are we to understand by the assertion 
that the affirmation of thinghood or existence must be superadded 
to the content of perception ? 
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Apparently the question raises a dilemma. If an additional 
element is superimposed from without upon the content of the 
datum by the affirmation, we get Kantianism; if nothing is super- 
imposed, we get an empty form. Perhaps these two alternatives 
have not been kept consistently apart. On the surface the state- 
ment that there is a ‘‘sense’’ of outer existence, which is ‘‘indis- 
tinguishably fused’’ with the content of the datum, appears to be 
intended as an alternative to Kantianism. But if so, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain just what is gained by the manceuver. The 
sensory qualities are already ‘‘present’’ by virtue of their status 
as experienced facts. But this ‘‘presence’’ is not what is meant 
by ‘‘existenee.’’ The ‘‘sense’’ aforementioned requires the affirma- 
tion of existence, but it furnishes no content or meaning for ex- 
istenee. It does not warrant the conclusion that ‘‘the special and 
invidious kind of reality opposed to appearance must mean an 
underlying reality, a substance; and it had better be ealled by 
that name’’ (p. 165), unless ‘‘substanee’’ is taken to mean ‘‘ex- 
istence’’ and nothing more. But bare existence adds nothing at 
all. A sensory fact which is merely present is not specifiably 
different from a facet which has the affirmation of existence added 
to it. As Hume says, ‘‘To reflect on anything simply and to re- 
fleet on it as existent, are nothing different from each other. That 
idea, when conjoined with the idea of any object, makes no addi- 
tion to it.’’* The affirmation of this ontological existence is sup- 
posed to be vital to the position of Critical Realism, but an ex- 
amination of it discloses, if a Yankeeism may be pardoned, that it 
is the little end of nothing, whittled down to a point. 

But this is not the only connection in which the problem of 
existence arises to trouble us. Correlated with these ‘‘external ob- 
jects’’ are ‘‘mental states.’’ These too exist, although ‘‘their data, 
the appearances they yield me, are to be distinguished from the 
mental states themselves’’ (p. 21). The belief in these existences, 
however, seems to rest on a different basis from that of the belief 
in external objects. The appeal is not to a ‘‘sense of existence,’’ 
as in the ease of outer existence, but is rather to inference, backed 
up by introspection (ef. pp. 25, 26, 234-237). The mental states 
must be held to exist, for they are needed as vehicles of the data 
or essences. Without the mental states we should be unable to aec- 
count for the fact that data are sometimes given and sometimes 
not (pp. 26, 283). When we introspect, these states, ordinarily un- 
noticed, come to light. ‘‘I admit that an unfelt sensation, in the 
sense in which the word sensation is ordinarily used, is absurd; but 
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I persist in thinking that that which we feel, when we feel, 7.e., 
distinctly attend to, a sensation, is capable of existing when it is 
not felt, and so does exist in all vision, hearing and touching of 
external realities’’ (p. 235). 

The claim, then, that mental states are the vehicles of the data 
is intended to mean that the mental states give to the data that 
peculiar quality of ‘‘feltness’’ which distinguishes the given from 
the not-given. Data, to be sure, are not felt directly, since they are 
not existences. ‘‘It is well known that the chief factor in the visual 
perception of distance . .. is convergence and accommodation of 
the eyes. The sense that distance is actually felt may then be due 
to the fact that it is brought before us by the muscular sensations 
of convergence and accommodation. Distance, in that ease, would 
be felt, but not visually felt. And the instance would constitute a 
beautiful example of the way external objects and relations are 
known by means of sensations which have in them little of the 
characters of the external things, but are simply used as signs’”’ 
(p. 236). 

It will be recalled that copyism is eriticized by Critical Realism 
for attempting to pass from the given experience to outer existence 
by a process of inference. The same criticism, it would seem, is 
applicable to the attempt to justify the belief in mental states by 
a process of inference. Since the existence of these states is not 
intuited, they are as much ‘‘outer’’ to the data as any physical 
fact. Does it become known to us in precisely the same way? For 
example, of an ordinary perception, in which a blue object is pre- 
sented, it is said: ‘‘Blueness here belongs to both datum and mental 
state’’ (p. 30). The reference to the physical object, as we have 
been told, is brought about by a ‘‘sense of outer existence.’’ Must 
we then resort to a parallel ‘‘sense of inner existenece,’’ which is 
likewise ‘‘indistinguishably fused’’ with the datum, or is it neces- 
sary to resort to inference? Two such ‘‘senses’’ mixed up in 
one experience would look dubious enough, in all conscience; while 
the other alternative is made unattractive by the horrible example 
of copyism. But waiving this point, we come upon a further ques- 
tion, What is a mental state when we finally discover it? Since the 
given consists exclusively of ‘‘essenees,’’ of meanings or universals,\ 
it would seem that introspection can not disclose a ‘‘sensation of 
blue,’’ but merely ‘‘blue.’’ That is, introspection comes upon the 
same datum that, in the original perception, was assigned to the 
physical object. What then can be meant by saying that it is now 
found to be the character of a mental state? The only difference 
that is introduced by introspection consists in the discovery of a 
different context for the blue. It is now found to be associated with 
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“sensation of eye strain’’ and similar introspective material. But 
this does not convert the blue into something mental, or make the 
blue a clue to the existence of a mental entity, unless this connota- 
tion is smuggled in with the word ‘‘sensations.’’ While we speak, 
indeed, of ‘‘sensations of eye strain,’’ they too are, by hypothesis, 
essences or data, and their reference to the eyes is as direct and 
unambiguous as is the reference of blue to a physical object. If 
we classify these ‘‘sensations’’ in turn as mental on the score of 
thew associations, it is plain that we become involved in an endless 
\regress of essences. Critical Realism provides no content for the 
notion of mental states; which is perhaps the reason why it is not 
seandalized by the suggestion of unconscious mental states. If we 
stick consistently to the doctrine that the given consists of essences, 
there can be no room for existences of any sort, and both external 
objects and mental states go by the board. 

This conelusion is emphasized when we examine the function 
of mental states in giving conereteness or vividness to the essences 
which enter into experience. It is clear that, if externality is made 
to depend upon an empty reference of essence to existence, it be- 
comes necessary to invest these essences with the ‘‘tang’’ of sensi- 
bility, by virtue of which they become transformed from plain ab- 
stractions into living experiences. They must take on ‘‘coneretion 
for discourse and for action’’ (p. 22). This process is supposed 
to be illustrated by Strong’s ‘‘beautiful example’’ of the muscular 
sensations of convergence and accommodation which give us the ap- 
pearance of visual distance. ‘‘The datum is sensibly vivid be- 
cause it 1s brought before us by a sensation’’ (p. 2387. Unfortu- 
nately the illustration fails to illustrate. The datum being what it 
is, how ean vividness apply to it? ‘‘A meaning here is not to be 
understood as a peculiar kind of feeling that can be met with 
introspectively in the same way that a visual sensation or a pain 
can, but as a function which the feeling dicharges in bringing us 
into mental relation to an external thing. When, having a sensa- 
tion caused by an object in our minds, we are disposed (in virtue 
of the connected nervous arrangements) to act as with reference 
not to it but to the object, then that object is, in so far, before the 
mind as a datum”’ (p. 237). 

The passage just quoted seems to reveal a significant inconsis- 
tency. Data are functions and so can not be met with introspec- 
tively, as it is possible to meet with a visual sensation or a pain. 
That is, a visual sensation or a pain is something different in kind 
from data or essences. If they are not essences, they must be ex- 
istences, yet they can be the objects of our immediate apprehension. 
‘‘There are states of our sensibility which do not bring before us 
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objects other than themselves—e.g., anger or pain, or in some cases, 
ehill’’ (p. 233). How this squares with the doctrine that existence 
is never given directly, I am unable to make out. A little reflection 
will show, however, that the general position requires some con- 
cession in this matter of sensations. A rigid adherence to the doc- 
trine of essences would leave no room for vividness at all. Vivid- 
ness must come in, not as a meaning, but as something immediately 
‘*felt,’’ something that ‘‘eonstitutes its own object.’’ If we were 
to limit our consideration of sensations to essences referred to 
mental states, as the theory requires, the whole procedure would 
remain coldly logical. Sinee Critical Realism ignores the sug- 
gestion that givenness may be connected with the functioning of 
the ‘‘essence,’’ and not of the ‘‘mental state,’’ it ean account for 
the warmth and intimacy of sensory experience only by lapsing 
into the standpoint of traditional subjectivism, and it finds itself 
obliged to give new life to the dismai theory of unconscious mental 
states, which seemed in process of dissolution. The whole situation 
seems to be just another phase of the historie difficulty about 
sensations and relations; and the best we get is the unintelligible 
assurance that ‘‘a datum ean be so conerete as even to have sensible 
vividness, and yet not be an existence, but only an entirely concrete 
universal, a universal of the lowest order’’ (p. 231). How low 
a universal of this sort would have to be, it would perhaps be indeli- 
eate to inquire. 

The foregoing criticism may be summed up by saying that the 
doctrine of essences, which constitutes the distinctive feature of 
the position and which is relied upon as an alternative to both 
copyism and neo-realism, works havoe in the end, because it leaves 
no room for existence of any kind. It is a pleasure to concede many 
merits to the book. In view of the nature of its topic, it is very 
readable. It possesses many keen and suggestive analyses, and it 
is undoubtedly an important contribution. But that it offers an 
aeceptable solution as it stands, I am unable to believe. In the 
presence of the historic tradition which requires that mind be iso- 
lated from its objects by a gulf which ean be traversed only by a 
claim, Critical Realism lays aside all its sophistication and shows 
a striking eapacity for simple faith. But, as I have tried to show, 
the book itself furnishes certain suggestions as to the lines along 
which an aeceptable revision might be made. And it provides ad- 
ditional evidence for the view that the ‘‘external object,’’ to which 
Critical Realism attaches so much importance, serves no purpose 
whatever except to give a certain dignity or esthetic sanction to the 
proceedings. But the authors have succeeded in making their 
position as plausible as the materials at their disposal would per- 
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mit, and in doing so they have done much towards the clarification 
of the important philosophic issues of the day. 
B. H. Boos. 
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Le Thomisme, introduction au systéme de 8S. Thomas D’Aquin. 

ETIENNE Giuson. Strasbourg: A. Vix et Cie. 1919. Pp. 174. 

It has become conventional among historians of philosophy to 
pass from the Greeks to the moderns, from Plotinus to Bacon and 
Descartes, much as if between there had been no speculating on 
earth ‘‘about it, and about.’’ This attitude of mind is grossly pro- 
vincial. It appears to be taken for granted that the great school- 
men of the thirteenth century, because they were theologians, 
could not be philosophers; whereas, remarks Professor Gilson, ‘‘une 
philosophie qui chereche a rejoindre une foi n’en est pas moins une 
philosophie’’ (p. 6). Indeed, to him the thirteenth century ap- 
pears as rich a philosophical epoch as the epochs of Descartes 
and of Leibnitz, or of Kant and of Auguste Comte. As chief 
representatives of that rich period he cites Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus. It is to the philosophical system of the former that 
he will introduce his reader. 

This system, like all great systems of philosophy, resulted from 
an effort to harmonize divergent spiritual tendencies of the histor- 
ical moment. In a few broad outlines, Professor Gilson sketches 
the antecedents of the situation. 

After Plotinus, there was for five centuries virtual philosophical 
silence. The two centuries of the Patristie period were altogether 
theological; the three centuries following where wholly given to 
practical issues, political and social reconstruction. Under Char- 
lemagne this task was fulfilled. Under his aegis, also, revived philo- 
sophical speculation, thereafter to continue to modern times without 
breach of continuity. During the next four centuries, three con- 
siderable conclusions were arrived at, all three fundamental to 
the Thomistic synthesis: (1) recognition of the parallel validity of 
reason and faith; (2) solution of the age-long problem of ‘‘ uni- 
versals’’ by conceptualism demonstrating the sense-origin of con- 
cepts; (3) the so-called scholastic method of argumentation by enum- 
eration of arguments contra, development of the solution proposed, 
refutation of objections already raised. 

Opinion in this period, on the other hand, wavered uncertainly be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle without clearly understanding either. Of 
Aristotle, especially, only the Organon was directly accessible. What 
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therefore wholly altered the situation were the Toledan translations 
of the Physics and Metaphysics, Avicenna’s abridgment, and 
Averroés’ commentary, all divulgated at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. But the Peripatetic system, now at last revealed 
in its wholeness, seemed to deny Christian faith in divine providence 
and the immortality of the individual human soul. 

In consequence, Christian opinion again split. One faction, voiced 
principally by the Franciscan St. Bonaventure, asserted fundamental 
antagonism between the new Aristotle and Christian dogma. Aris- 
totle’s basic error lay for them in his rejection of Plato’s doctrine 
of Ideas. If God possessed not in himself the Ideas of all things 
as exemplars, he must know himself only, and not particulars; which 
negates divine providence. Moreover, oblivious of his world, God 
could not have created it. Therefore it must be eternal. If eternal, 
there must have existed in it an infinity of men, and so there must 
be an infinity of souls; unless indeed the soul is corruptible, or the 
same souls pass from body to body, or there is but one soul—or 
intellect—for all men. According to Averroés, Aristotle accepted 
the last choice. Hence, obviously, Aristotle would deny the possi- 
bility of individual immortality and of future reward and punish- 
ment. St. Bonaventure and his group, accordingly, rejected Aris- 
totle and all his works, and clung to the traditional Platonic- 
Augustinian exemplarism. 

Another faction, in despair, renounced speculation by reason 
altogether, so setting up again the barrier between reason and 
faith. At the other extreme, a not inconsiderable group of in- 
tellectual radicals, defying imputation of heresy, accepted the 
Averroistic Aristotle in toto. 

Against the anathema of the Church, these radicals could not 
prevail; but the very boldness of their stand in the name of reason 
was a warning. The manifest superiority of Aristotle’s natural 
science assured its ultimate acceptance. If his metaphysics could 
be conformed to Christian dogma, that dogma would be the more 
strengthened by sponsoring his triumphant—and innocuous— 
physical doctrines. Otherwise, there was danger of heresy spread- 
ing. 

Specifically, to Christianize Aristotle it was necessary, says 
Professor Gilson, to ‘‘réintroduire dans le systéme 1’exemplarisme 
et la création, maintenir la providence, concilirer l’unité de la 
forme substantielle avec l’immortalité de l’A4me’’ (p. 12). The 
path-breaker towards this end was Albert of Cologne, called ‘‘ the 
Great;’’ but although encyclopedic in scope, he failed to achieve 
in any proper sense a coherent and consistent philosophical sys- 
tem on the compromise bases. This achievement was reserved for 
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his disciple, Thomas Aquinas; and as evidence of St. Thomas’s 
success, Professor Gilson alleges the fact that ‘‘aprés six cent 
ans de spéculation philosophique et malgré des tentatives innom- 
brables pour constituer une apologétique sur des bases nouvelles, 
l’Eglise vit encore de la pensée de S. Thomas d’Aquin, et veut 
continuer d’en vivre’’ (pp. 13-14). 

The method of St. Thomas’s conciliation may be illustrated 
by a single instance. According to Aristotle, a future contingent 
can not be known, for as soon as known as true, it ceases to be 
contingent to become necessary. But to refuse God the knowledge 
of future contingents, is to make providence impossible. Aris- 
totle’s conclusion on this point is therefore inadmissible. Although 
disparity with dogmatic truth, however, motivates rejection of 
Aristotle’s authority, rejection is not justified until reason can 
find support for the opposite conclusion. St. Thomas, accordingly, 
demonstrates by logical deduction that God can, and must, know 
future contingents (pp. 67-68). 

The instance is typical; and from it the generalization may 
be made that St. Thomas incorporated into his system Aristotle’s 
positions so far as these were compatible with Christian dogma; 
and if substitutions were made in the name of the Faith, these also 
were logically deduced from the premises of the system itself. So, to 
repeat, although St. Thomas be motivated by theological considera- 
tions, he still achieved in the strictest sense of the word a philosophy. 

To evaluate in detail the outline of this philosophy given by Pro- 
fessor Gilson is beyond the competence of the present reviewer. It 
is at least delightfully candid, succinct, and clear. 

There is, however, a point of query. Emphasizing as basic to 
Thomism, the restriction of human cognition to abstraction from the 
data of sense, Professor Gilson declares in his general conclusion: 
‘‘Le platonisme trouvait dans la mystique son dernier achévement, 
et il faut dire, au contraire, que dans la mesure ot: la mystique sup- 
poserait une intuition, et comme une expérience directe de Dieu par 
l’Ame, le thomisme constitue la négation radicale de la mystique ’’ 
(pp. 171-172). Perhaps in consistency this should be true; but 
St. Thomas was confronted with the case of St. Paul (II Cor. xii), 
and unqualifiedly concludes that the Apostle had in ‘‘ rapture ’’ 
immediate cognition of the divine essence. (Cf. De veritate, xii, 
2; Summa theol. II-II, elxxiv, 4.) Now obviously, to admit the pos- 
sibility of even a single ‘‘ expérience directe de Dieu par 1]’Ame ’’ is 
to open the door to mysticism. Instance the Thomist Dante’s claim to 
a similar intuition, which may be poetic fiction, but is no less recog- 
nition of the mystical potentiality of St. Thomas’s doctrine. 

JEFFERSON B, FLETCHER. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Principles of Esthetics. DeEWirt H. Parxer. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 1920. Pp. v + 374. 


It would have been achievement enough to have produced some- 
thing like an adequate textbook on esthetics. But Mr. Parker has 
done more than this. He has written a book that makes profitable 
and pleasant reading alike for those unfamiliar with the subject 
and for those versed in its traditions and literature. For purposes 
of instruction, The Principles of Esthetics must, to be sure, be sup- 
plemented by works on certain aspects of the subject that are left 
entirely untouched—as, for example, the matter of the origins of 
art. But this deficiency is partially supplied by references in the 
bibliography appended. Moreover, the matters treated are quite 
numerous and varied enough for the compass of the volume. 

Mr. Parker deliberately stresses psychological estheties; or 
perhaps it might more properly be said that for him the subject is 
essentially psychological. ‘‘I use ‘experience of art’ ‘esthetic ex- 
perience,’ and ‘beauty’ with the same meaning,’’ he observes (p. 
53). This bias does not prevent his giving in his later chapters an 
exceedingly good objective analysis of the structure of the several 
arts, taking up in turn, music, poetry, prose literature, painting, 
sculpture and architecture. In connection with the problem of 
evil, he considers the nature of the tragic, the comic, and the pa- 
thetic, treating these as so many methods of solving that problem. 
The last two chapters he devotes to the relation of art to morality 
and religion. 

The book is essentially non-historical. To but a small extent 
is even reference made to traditional solutions of the problems 
considered. Mr. Parker’s own solutions are, of course, by no means 
uniquely his, but in his handling he displays vigor, originality and 
freshness. Particularly good throughout the volume is the treat- 
ment of the antithesis of thought and feeling in the esthetic ex- 
perience. Mr. Parker coins the word einmeinung after analogy 
with einfiihlung to express ‘‘the relation of the idea to the sense 
medium of the expression.’’ ‘‘Feeling,’’ he observes (p. 70) ‘‘is 
a function of ideas; if, then, we demand sincerity in the one, we 
must equally demand conviction in the other.”’ 

To those who relish a sincere, sympathetic, and human treat- 
ment of matters which may be made either too abstruse or hack- 
neyed, this volume will be exceedingly welcome. 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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SCIENTIA. September, 1921. Le comete secolari ed il moto 
del Sole nello spazio (pp. 181-188): G. ARMELLINI (Padua). -— It 
seems highly probable that all comets belong to the solar system. 
Even if a comet’s orbit were found to be hyperbolic, we even then 
could not be sure it came from the remote depths of space. L’emis- 
sion d’électricité par les corps incandescents (pp. 189-194): A. 
Bontaric (Dijon).— Under the influence of heat, electrons escape 
from a body in a way analogous to ordinary vaporization, and this 
movement of negative particles constitutes an electric current. 
First studied from a purely theoretical angle, this phenomenon has 
now given rise to ingenious technical applications—showing again 
the unexpectedly practical value of highly theoretical inquiries. 
The Chemical and Biological Differences in Proteins (pp. 195-200) : 
R. H. A. Puimmer (Aberdeen).—Somewhat technical paper point- 
ing out the inadequacy of our knowledge in this field. La question 
de lunion de l’Autriche allemande a l’Allemagne (pp. 201-212) : 
BERTRAND AUERBACH (Nancy).—Purely historical sketch of the re- 
lations of Austria to Germany in the period just before the Treaty 
of Versailles. Psycho-vitalisme et hypothése mnémique (pp. 213- 
217) : ‘‘VerRNoNn Lez’’ (Florence). — Review of the work of Richard 
Semon, defending his theory of organic memory as truly scientific 
and not obseurantist. Reviews of Scientific Books and Periodicals. 


de Miranda, Pontes. A Sabedoria dos Instinetos; Idéas e Anteci- 
pacoes. Rio de Janeiro: J. Ribeiro dos Santos. 1921. Pp. 238. 

Mitchell, T. W. The Psychology of Medicine. London: Methuen & 
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Ralph, Joseph. How to Psycho-Analyze Yourself: Theory and Prac- 
tice of Remoulding the Personality by the Analytic Method. 
Long Beach, California: published by the author. 1921. Pp. 
318. $5. 

van Velzen, H. Thoden. Force Curative. Geneva: S. A. des Edi- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CONFERENCE ON PHILOSOPHY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University of Toronto, 
on behalf of the Department of Philosophy extended an invitation 
to several prominent leaders to take part in a conference on Jan. 
17, 18 and 19 to discuss philosophical problems. Some of those 
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invited were unable to attend; but a sufficient number were pres- 
ent to make possible an interesting programme, planned to secure 
a presentation and discussion of contemporary tendencies. 

The proceedings were opened by a general statement of the im- 
port of modern philosophy by Professor Woodbridge of Columbia. 
He developed the thought that at first both medieval and modern 
philosophy were mainly engaged in the task of translating earlier— 
especially the Greek—speculations into the Latin and modern lan- 
guages. Later the modern philosophers discovered that they must 
get beyond terms and terminologies and explore the real subject 
matter of philosophy, 7.e. actual human experience. Out of the 
earlier effort to state and formulate, and the later one to explore 
and investigate, there grew up a healthy rivalry or ‘‘criticism”’ 
which has kept modern philosophy alive and moving. Whether 
this movement is a forward and progressive one or not is to some 
still a matter for debate. 

Professor Shastri of Caleutta, followed with an exposition of 
the various schools of eastern philosophy and their inter-relations 
in a manner which showed his intimate knowledge of this subject. 

In the evening a public lecture was given by Professor Hock- 
ing of Harvard on ‘‘Philosophy and History.’’ It was skilfully 
shown that history must eventually endeavor to interpret events 
in terms of mind. When certain notable changes took place, not 
foreseen or humanly planned for, it was once customary to invoke 
for explanation Chance, or Fate, or Providence. Later on, much 
more stress was laid upon ‘‘economie pressure.’’ After analyzing 
the elements in the term ‘‘economie’’ and admitting its tremendous 
significance, he pointed out that these economie agencies are not 
mere blind forees, utterly uncontrollable, but that, wherein they 
sueceed, in the long run it can be shown that this success is inti- 
mately dependent on the fact that they are entitled to succeed, 
because fulfilling some social or moral need. Further, it was shown 
that the chief moral-social requirement centers upon the recogni- 
tion of the infinite worth of the individual soul or personality, and 
that to teach this recognition and its consequent duties is the high- 
est expression of that longing for religion that is found through 
all human history. 

On the second day Professor Hocking took the lead with a 
presentation of evil from the realistic standpoint. This led to 
the suggestion of a more adequate view, where evil is indeed ad- 
mitted to be genuinely evil, but where it is also more than merely ex- 
istent as a permanent opposition to good. What we eall evils can 


be dealt with in such a way as to become ‘‘ something more ”’ than 
merely evil. 
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Professor Creighton of Cornell gave a presentation of the phil- 
osophical meaning of intelligibility, wherein he differentiated phi- 
losophy from the explanations current in the special sciences and 
indicated how philosophical criticism is not merely destructive, 
but also constructive. 

In the evening Professor Shastri contrasted Eastern and West- 
ern tendencies in thought and civilization, and pleaded for a more 
adequate mutual understanding and a closer codperation between 
East and West. 

On the final day of the conference, a good debate was secured 
on the fundamental differences between the realistic and the ideal- 
istic tendencies. Professor Woodbridge clearly stated how this 
opposition arose out of the emphasis of Descartes on certainty, the 
emphasis of Bacon on power. Professor Hocking maintained the 
possibility of a reconciliation, not by any superficial or external 
synthesis, but by widening our interpretation of direct or immedi- 
ate experience so as to find in it a dialectical process seeking the 
‘‘that’’ of certainty, and an experiential process seeking the ‘‘what”’ 
of content. Out of this suggestion grew a spirited discussion of 
the import of ‘‘intuition’’ and of how to discriminate between a 
pseudo-problem and a genuine problem in philosophy. Professor 
Creighton summed up the debate by claiming that though there 
might seem to be an opposition there was no real contradiction be- 
tween the logical process of proof and the intuitional; that, in 
fact, logical proofs became concentrated or vitally synthesized in 
an ‘‘intuition,’’ which was not an abandonment but a consumma- 
tion of the logical. An ‘‘intuition,’’ then, is econerete and includes 
in it a logical factor. 

In the evening a delightful lecture was given by Professor 
Creighton, showing in a lucid and interesting way the contrast 
between the eighteenth and nineteenth century in philosophy, 
literature and civilization. 

JAMES GIBSON HUME. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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